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T:^ QfTyry p rp 

Considering the plethora ot annotation which 
accoTiDanies John giltoh's poej:rv,. a olan' ot +-he structure of 
"^ara-^ise lost" is O'^to]:fi(j as an aid to comprehension for 
u nd er-ara "J ua te stua^nts and as a teachina guide tor c611*eae teachers. 
«'^he 'ooem is divi-^ed into three Darts of four books each for 
redagoeical Durooses, and manor themes and characters are delineated, 
■^oecial attention is directed to the central theme of human choice 
ho4-T,Topa oooa ana ovil. Selec^-e^ quotations serve as literary 
siannosts. (^I.) 
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“The .GranchMiTsterpiecc to Observe” 



JoNf S. 
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TiJC iNStRUcrou pi,];i)CiKD lo teach ATilion 
to avci-ngc American iindo'gj'adi’atcs may 
come to feel that even the most willing’ 
student ‘'ne’er looks to [Milton’s] llcav’n 
amidst his gorgeous feast,/ But with bc- 
socted base ingratitude/ Crams.”^ The 
student can be brought to a similar de- 
spair by the weight of annotation neces- 
sary for reading even the tides of the 
poems. Jtven a caj)ah!c graduate student 
may become so lieavily entangled in the 
many necessary special approaches to 
-- A4ihoii-~scvcntcentl':-eenturv science, an- 

’Cow.vy, lines 777-779. Qnot.i'ions arc from 
John MUion: CmiipJcje Vocm^ and Mejor I'rofc, 
ccl. Merritt Y. Hiudics (New York, 1957). 

Mr. Lav:ry, asfoci.T:;c l)rof<.'s.<or ai /’V/ .S'eve 
Teachers Col!ce;e (hhHa/Ui), iS' i.ilcrcilcd i,i 
restori} 7 g Milio/i to the aveui'isc reader, and 
■'vkc versa. A 



gelology, demonology, rhetoric, Judaic 
and apocrvpli'i! lore, the classics, clasdeal 
political doctrine, anti so on— as well as 
in the wilderness of cj’ilical disagi cements 
that he too abantfons hope of rcadjng 
A'lilton’s supcj’b works as poems rathcj- 
’than as ps’obicms. Botli instructor a-jul 
students arc in constant dangcj' of losing 
“what religious, what glt)rious and mag- 
niiiccnt use might be made of poetry, 
both in divine and human things” (“Of 
ltducation,” j). 637). 

If Aailton is studied outside a course 
bearing Jiis name, the. problem is com- 
pounded. It is neccss’u’y th.at every stu- 
dent, Knglish. major or no, cncoumc’ 
A'lih.on; but if he I’cads VarrMisc Lo:d in 
a sun cy course, he will I’cad as he runs 
and is likt-Iy to remember only tlm .spe- 
cious graiukur of Satan or the jicculiari- 
ties of angelic love. 'Khe cj’ac v.'iii tiun 
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The ixsTRUCToii pi,];r)Cii:D lo tcacli Milton 
10 rtveVagc Amcric.aii iindcrgracli’.uc.s mny 
come to feel that even the mo.st willing 
student; “ne’'ei; lool^s to [Milton’s] lle.'.v’n 
amidst his gorgeous feast,/ But with bc- 
socted base ingratitude/ Crnm.s.”^ The 
student can be Imouoht to a similar de- 
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spair by the wciglit of annotation neces- 
sary for reading even the titles of the 
poems. Jtven a capaltlc graduate student 
may become so licavily entangled in the 
many ncce.ssary, special approacbc,'> to 
A4ihoii—.scvcntoentli-centurv science, an- 
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’'Cou'.m, I'nc'i 111-TL). Qiiot.-. lions- are from 
]ohn MiUon: Co:-i!l>Jcje Vocm^ aud Vrosc, 

cd. Merritt Y. Hughc.s- (Nc-.v York, 1957). 



Mr. Lav:ry, cisfooh'c la'ofcssor at Dali StJtc 
Teachers' College (hnliara)} }~' hiicrejtcd hi 
restoring Milton to the. arcw.ge reader^ and 
"vice versa. .-i 



gelology, demonology, rlietoric, Judaic 
atid apocryph'il lore, the classics, clas;.ical 
j)olirical doctrine, anti f,o on— as well as 
in the wildcnivcss of critical disagiecuient;: 
that he too ab-amfons hope of reading 
Milton’s .sujjcrb works as poems raiher 
‘than a.s problems. Botlt in'slructor ajul 
students are in constant dangcj- of lo.'^ing 
“what rcligiou.s, what gh)rious and mag- 
nificent use might be made of poetry, 
both in divine aiid human things” (“Of 
ltducation,” j). 637). 

If Milton is studied outside a coiir.se 
bearing Jiis name, the problem is com- 
pounded. It is necessary that every stu- 
dent, Tsnglish. major oi’ iio, cncoitmc'’ 
Mihon; but if he reads Vitradisc host in 
a surt cy cour.s-^, he will read as be runs 
and is likely to remembtr only the .spe- 
cious grandcui' of Sanm or the jKCuliari' 
tics of angtlic love. 'Khe cjdc will ilun 
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licll, imicli ns the fallen angels luirilc 
from flic edge of Idcnvcn like so ninny 
Gnclnrenc s\\‘ine. Rnphncl insists upon the 
comparison, and its insfrnefive tvarning; 

let if profit dice to have heard 
By terrible Isxaniple the reward 
Of disobedience;, fifni they might have 
stood, ' I ' 

Yet fell; remember, and fear to trans- 
gress. 

(VI, 909-912) 

If man chooses 51 s Abdiel cliosc, he may 
ascend a scale of increasingly refined be- 
ing mot only to fellowship but to like- 
ness with angels, and his generations “of 
Worshippers” will be siipially blessed 
rather tlian cursed. Adam comprehends 
the choice, but an ominous Satanic un- 
dertow threatens his unclcrslanding. His 
great worship of Eve, which in all par- 
ticulars may (if he so chooses) be do- 
graded into a parallel of the creation 
and worship of Sin by Satan, is jiaired 
witJf his dangerous questioning of the 
ways of God, which resembles that of 
Satan prcviou.sly and of Eve in the I'all 
to conic. But the great offer and the 
great hope for Adam and his generations 
stand, the high point of human possibili- 
ty in Varadisc Lost and a counter to the 
notion that the Fall is ncce.ssarily fortu- 
natc; 

Your bodies may at last turn all to sjiirit. 
Improv’d, by tract of time, and wing’d 
ascend 

Ethereal, as wee, or may at choice 
ETere or in Mcav’iily Paradises dwell. 

(V, ^97-500) 

‘ Thrice happy men, 

And sons of men, whoiu God hath thus 
advanc’t. 

Created in his Image, there to dwell 
And worship him . . . 

And multiply a Race of Worshippeis 
Eloly and just: tlirice hapjiy if l!icy 
know 

Thir happiness, and persevere upright. 

(VII, 625-632) 

Man, then, must move from his static 
condition in ]^ir.uli;-c, but docs not have 
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to move downward (if we attribute no 
necessity to God’s foreknowledge). 'A') 
“persevere upright” in a type of creative 
.spiritual cvolutioii is a choice open to 
man, the results of which—or the failure 
of which— have been demonstrated at 
great length and with great dramatic 
force. The doctrine of Earcidise Lost 
iii.sists, that man was “sufficient to have 
stood’”; four books have bceii< devoted 
largely to • increasing that sufficiency 
through divine instruction. But the vvords 
“persevere upi’ight,” tvith their 'promi.se 
of increasing humanity, hover at the 
bi’ink of Fali. 

7'hc final part of Eciradise Lost in this 
sclicnie— Books IX-XII— sees man plunge 
downward in a Fall almost exactly dupli- 
cating that tvjiological Fali of Sat-.m re- 
lated in Book VI. ETowever, God again' 
intervenes for man, much as he hod in 
th( second part, by ofl'critig again, tin- 
struction toward, right choice. God con- 
tinues the same; only man has chan.gcd, 
and even he may rig! himself, by a hu- 
man choice. 

First, Eve relaxes into the pride, imagi- 
nation, and isolation that v'e now recog- 
nize as Satanic. Adam vvarns h.cr as Ra- 
phael had warned him, but offers her a 
like freedom of choice; his motives for 
doing so, however, reveal pa.ssional weak- 
ness rathcj- than God-like strength. 'Elie 
Serpent— which in one sense is Eve’s 
ovvn unreined imagination contrasting 
vvith her “upright” reason— “.seduces” her 
to tliat which she has already desired: 
ambition, egotism that leaves no place 
for God or Adam, and .sexual vanity. 
It is too pat to .say that .she chooses only 
passion over reason, but it is quite true 
that her love for Adam and for God (the 
latter celebrated in the great Elvmn of 
Book V) is weaker than her wandering 
desire. The prohibited 'Free of Knov.d- 
edge to which she is drawn— a .symbol 
often embari’assing to a humanist, but not 
greatly so vvhen read firmly in ccmicxt 
—presents only knowledge of evil. .Matt 
has had free access to practically all other 
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K'liowIcdii'C in ilic second jxiit of Rartulhc. 
Lost, and has been lold of t:lic evil wliicli 
is Satan, hut in riic third part he plunges 
to file darlc underside or 'reverse of his 
previous active Icnow ledge. Adam volun- 
tarily folloM's 3Cve into disohedience and 
the Satanic “knowledge” that is nor long 
in coming. After an initial fall into vora- 
cious .sc.xuality, they plunge .still further 
downward into the mutual recrimina- 
tions Rapl'.ael had u.scd to War in 
Heaven to warn tliem of: 

haj)ly of thy Race 

In future days, if Malice should abound, 
Some one intent on mischief, or inspir’d 
With dcv’lish machination might devise 
Like instrument to plague the Sons of 
men 

For sin, on war and mmiial slaughter 
bent. 

(VI, 501-506) 

Satan’s cannon in heaven lias received 
its chosen counterpart: hatred in Para- 
dise. 

The Son’s judgment on them, together 
with his pj'omise that from their seed 
shall come not only men damned hut akso 
the instrument for men .saved, leads Adam 
and Kve from suicidal dc.spair to peni- 
tential tcars—lhc first .sure sign of a j'c- 
formed choice for union and God. .Al- 
though Sin and Death ri.se giiouli.shly 
upon the fallen human race that chose 
them, -thcii- great Victim, later to be 
their Alastci*, has already claimed victory 
for those who will elect victory. "J'car.s, 
and a will toward heifer choice, lead 
man “npM'ard” toward the historical 
Christ at almost exactly the moment that 
■Satan falls into the serpent he chose to 
be, vainly ta.sting the fruits of tempta- 
tion over and over again. The typical 
reversal of man’s errant choice by God’s 
design is underway. 

Michael dc.sccnds as a type of the 
Christ of the Last Judgment, balancing 
the descent of the gciitic, “redemptive” 
Raphael of the in.structional second jvnt, 
to cvpcl Adam and levc into oin- votld. 
A^tich as Raphael had looked hack to 



the great tyjaologicai choices, Alichad 
looks ahead to a pattern of like choices. 
P)Ook XI is .soihowhnt grinily dcvofetl to 
the rtxailts of Satanic ch/»icc: Cain, dcaih, 
vanity, alluring sexuality (to which 
Adam still is tempted), and the great 
flood. Idowcvet, a few men choosinf 
God (its Ahdicl had cho.sen in Ilcaveti) 
point the opposite choice and its promise: 
Abel (“a Shepherd”), Rnoch, Noah. In 
Rook Xll, hope rises as Alichacl “looks 
homeward” to an increase of right- 
choosing men, culminating in Christ as 
the “second Adam”; Noah again, Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Aloscs, and Joshna-Jc.sgs. 
Evil of conitsc continues in the world, 
but the accelerating incidence of Chri.st\- 
types leads to Adam’s gi’eatcst son and 
greatest hope: , ' 

Rut to the Cross he nails thy Enemies, , 

The Law th-at is again.st thee, and the ' 
.sins 

Of all mankind, with him there crucifi’d. 

Never to him them more who rightly 
trust. 

(XII, M. 5-418) 

What is more, Christ’s di.sci])lcs will go 
out like latter Raphaels to advi.se men 
upon their aided choice. 

Adam becomes content with the 
knowledge su]i})lied by A'lichacI in the 
third part. As he scans the dark path 
to hard labor and painful death, he 
knov's that he can nevertheless “possess/ 

A paradi.se within [him], happier far” 
(XU, 5R7). As the other Eden, lo.st 
through choice, flames into a vaguely 
hclli.sh dc.scrt in one more token of their 
sorrowful choice, Adam and I’sve, recon- 
ciled to God, to one another, and to their 
destiny noth damned and h]cs.s'ccl, go 
foitii v'ith rclatR'c .serenity: 

The World was all before them, where 
to choo.‘'c 

I'hit place of rest, and Rrovidence^ thir 
guide; 

They hand in hand with wand’ring stejis 
and .slow, 

I’lirough Eden took thir .solitary way. 

(XII, '646- 6-19) 
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The final lines rccnpitul.Uc the choice 
ofi'crccl throiiohoiit the nnrrati\x, along 
with the coiintcrwcighting of God - 
“whh’c to choose/ "i'hi): place of rest, 
and Providence thir guide.” “Idacc of 
rest” clearly refers in part to a place 
of eternal peace oi\ alienation, and the 
.choice continues to be theirs. 

The gift of freedom to choose, dan- 
go’ons if misunderstood or misused, is 
delineated by God in Book V, but acro.ss 
the course of the epic his design and the 
sacrifice of Christ oppose the po.ssihle 
“swerve” to error: 

advise him of his happy state, 
liappincss in his power left free to will. 
Left to his own free Will, his Will 
though free, 

Yet nullable-, whence warn him to be- 
ware 

He swerve not too secure. 

(V, 234-2.^8) 

Both m-.m’s position within that fi'ccdom 
as well as the objects and consequences 
of choice ai'c indicated in a swift I’cduc- 
tive diagram in Book X; 

O 

and now io little space 
The confines met of F.mpyrcan Hcav’n 
And of this World, and on the left hand 
I-Tell 

With long I'cach interpos’d. 

(X, 320-323) 

In one sense, man is placed at the center 
of two moral polarities and given the 
choice of aspiralion to Pleavcn (as Ra- 
phael had promised), or degradation to 
Hell (as the a-igel’s account had . ^ iied). 
^¥c must not constitute I leaven and 1 Tell 
as mctaphor.s only, but it is clear that 
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they are to some extent “inside” man, 
created from his propensities and choices. 
No)' should we fake all the Idstoricnl 
accounts as merely typological or a- 
tempo.ral indications of the two choices. 
On the other hand, we must let them 
serve that sense in parr. 

Our scheme for grasping Ptirfufmc Lo.ct 
as a whole works fairly satisfactorily, 
and is recommended to classes that read 
only parts of the work. It has, of course, 
the .shortcomings admitted at the outset. 
Some ofisetting compensations may be 
noted in clo.sing. The three-part struc- 
ture oflcrs a neat compari.son w'ith Dante, 
except that here the settings run Inferno- 
Paradiso-Purgatorio. The .scheme insists 
that God and Satan he seen as perspec- 
tives of human ..chioice, in part. God 
thereby conics off much betier, and 
•Satan much worse, than some pa.st criti- 
cism might indicate. In addition, many 
details tiiat seem ridiculou.s— an.gelic cor- 
jmreality, gnnpowdci' in heaven, and the 
like— may i.c .seen as important for man’s 
in.struction toward his own choice. Final- 
ly, the plan permits or demands each 
reader’s enfi'y into the poem as a partici- 
pant: Pnn)dise Lost comes to be “about” 
him and his own choice of good or evil, 
hell or heaven, Satan or God. Mvth and 
history-and, to a degree, theology as 
well— return to the human center where 
their meaning must reside, and the m;i- 
jcstic poetry impre.sscs that meaning with 
great force and beauty. The lisks in- 
volved in using, .such a plan, then, are 
probably not S^,grcat as the probable 
reward. ^ 
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